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future work. It would be a real step forward on the 
part of the Colleges, and should largely increase the 
number of those now offering Greek for admission, if 
the requirements in Greek should be made a require- 
ment in Homer only, due attention being paid to com- 
position and grammar, of course. Thus the Secondary 
Schools could concentrate their efforts on one dialect 
and on one homogeneous mass of literature, which 
would materially simplify their problems, and ought to 
produce a much higher grade of work than is possible at 
present. If Colleges would admit students on one, two, 
and three years, respectively, of Homer, with due credit 
for each, and reserve all work in the Attic dialect for the 
College course proper, the Secondary teachers would 
have their burdens greatly lightened, with a correspond- 
ing increase in effectiveness. In no other language do 
the Secondary Schools undertake to prepare a student in 
two separate dialects. To do so in Greek is a pedagogi- 
cal blunder. Clyde Pharr. 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 



REVIEW 



Phases of Corruption in Roman Administration in the 
last Half-Century of the Roman Republic. By 
Richard Orlando Jolliffe. University of Chicago 
Dissertation. Menasha, Wisconsin : George Banta 
Publishing Company (1919). Pp. xi + 109. 

The scope of Mr. Jolliffe's study may be clearly seen 
from the following condensed Table of Contents : 
Introduction <ix-xi>. 
Chapter I . The Army < i~32> . 

1. Great power of Roman general. 

2. Embezzlement of the war-chest. 

3. Extortion of money from provincials for protec- 

tion. 

4. Quartering of troops: its burdens and vexations. 
Note on Cic. ad Att. 4.19.2. 

5. Requisitions of equipment and supplies. 

6. Commissions in army eagerly coveted. 

7. Theory that booty belonged to state. 

8. Sale of services of Roman army. 

Excursus: The 'graft' of centurions in the sale 
of exemptions and furloughs. 
Chapter II. The Navy <33~5i>. 

1. Burdens of service shifted to allies. 

2. Amount of ship-tax left to discretion of governor 

3. <Verres alters> Sicilian system of supplying 

ships fully equipped, manned and maintained. 

4. Embezzlement of pay and maintenance of dis- 

charged crews. 

5. Sequestration of prize-money. 

6. Excessive ship-tax imposed. 

7. Sale of a vessel of the fleet to pirates. 

8. Naval service used generally by Roman 

admirals as a source of personal gain. 
Excursus: Estimate of Verres' profits from 
naval graft. 
Chapter III. Client Princes <53-76>. 

1. Advantage of Roman recognition and support. 

2. Pleas for recognition addressed to senate. 

Bribery of senators. 

3. Consuls especially open to corruption of thissort. 

4. Provincial magistrates in a favorable position to 

exact rewards for real or promised support. 

5. <Ariobarzanes'> debts to Pompey and Brutus 

probably represent bribes. 



6. Corruption of other magistrates. 

7. The confiscation of Cyprus. 
Chapter IV. Embassies <77-i05>. 

A: Legatio Libera 

1. Generally devoted to purposes of gain. 

2. Disability involved in time-limit fixed by appli- 

cant for the embassy. 

3. Used in election campaigning and as a con- 

venient pretext for absence. 

4. Efforts at regulation. 

5. Hospitality, exacted and voluntary. 

B: Embassies and Commissions sent 
out from Rome. 

6. Commissions with extraordinary powers. 

7. The viaticum. 

8. Embassies varied in opportunities afforded for 

personal profit. 

9. Gifts to embassadors. 

10. Prestige of ambassadorship as a means of profit 

in private transactions. 

C: Embassies to Rome. 

1 1 . Appeals for favors and relief presented to 

<senate> by embassies. 

12. The consul's prerogative in introducing embas- 

sies to the senate. 

13. Support of private members of senate and of 

influential citizens purchased. 
Conclusion < I07>. 
Bibliography <io8-i09>. 

After a glance at the topics the reader will agree with 
the author's admission in his Preface that, for the epoch 
under discussion, there is little "hope of making large 
discoveries or materially altering the general judgment 
of scholars". For Chapter III, on Client Princes, special 
indebtedness is acknowledged to P. C. Sands's essay. The 
Client Princes of the Roman Empire under the Republic 
(Cambridge, 1908), for Chapter IV, on Embassies, to 
A. A. Thurm's monograph, De Romanorum Legatis 
Reipublicae Temporibus ad Exteras Nationes Missis 
(Leipzig, 1883). 

The purpose of the dissertation, therefore, as ex- 
pressed in the Preface and in the Introduction (iii, ix), 
is to investigate the sources and to weigh anew the 
evidence in order to "illustrate one of the outstanding 
characteristics of Roman foreign administration". The 
last half-century of the Republic has been chosen (ix) 
because "the processes of government exhibit them- 
selves not merely fully developed but already hastening 
to inevitable revolution", and because the period is 
"illumined by a larger body of direct contemporary 
evidence than we possess for any other period of an- 
tiquity". 

The author realizes (ix f .) that this evidence, which is, 
in the main, the political letters, orations, and treatises 
of Cicero, must be interpreted with allowances for 
political bias, for concessions to the claims of friendship, 
for personal rancors, for professional tone. Mr. 
Jolliffe has his own individual bias, however, in making 
these allowances. For instance, in §§ 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 of 
Chapter II, which take up phases of corruption in the 
navy, the evidence is gathered almost exclusively from 
the Oration against Verres and is used for more than it 
is worth; Mr. Jolliffe has admitted (x) that the Orations 
are not so reliable as the Letters, and explains (39) 
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that in the case of Sicily Verres's scheme for supplying 
ships to the government was a reversal of the regular 
system which had been managed on such principles that 
it "was bound to be at once economical, efficient and 
honest". In § 2, on the contrary, where the author deals 
with the speech in defense of Flaccus, which maintains 
that the demands of Flaccus upon the cities of his 
province were not excessive, he calls the plea specious 
and insupportable, and proceeds, with rather clever but 
inferential reasoning, to refute every argument that 
would admit an iota of truth in Cicero's claim. In 
pages - 1 6 f. he takes at their face value Cicero, Pomp. 
64 ff., describing in general terms the oppression of the 
provincials by armies of Rome and their commanders, 
but rejects summarily "Cicero's praise of old-fashioned 
integrity". 

Inasmuch as the main purpose of the monograph is, 
not to set forth new facts, but to illustrate accepted 
theories, it is surprising to find that there is not a wealth 
of sound evidence cited to support some theories that 
have been assumed to' be facts. The dissertation is 
divided into thirty-nine sections. The average length 
of a section, therefore, is about two and three-quarter 
pages; several sections, in fact, take up one page or 
less, and the longest are expanded by argumenta- 
tion. 

Evidence, then, is not copious; neither is it always 
exceptionally strong. The "only detailed account", in 
fact the only account that is cited for the sale of vaca- 
tiones by centurions is "the picture . . . which 
Tacitus draws of the demoralization of the imperial 
army" (19). The sweeping statement that the "pillag- 
ing of the unhappy provincials was consistently prac- 
tised by Roman commanders in their own interest" is 
supported by one specific reference to Gabinius (Cicero, 
Pro Sestio 93) and by the general tirade in Cicero's 
speech for the Manilian Law (65 ff.) in which, the 
writer admits (21 f .), the "phrasing may be the exaggera- 
tion of fervid rhetoric". "Though . . . evidence 
is more meagre for the navy" than for the army, it is 
thought "probable that graft and corruption flourished 
there to an even greater extent" (34). On the strength 
of a single comment of Servius (on amandare, in Vergil, 
Aen. 3.50), the Senate's "practice" of relegating a 
persona non grata to foreign climes with the privileges of 
legatio libera is considered to have been "commoner than 
the scanty notices of it would lead one to suspect" (84). 
Sometimes graft is shown to have been the exception, 
not the rule. Reference has been made above to the 
efficient Sicilian system of supplying ships before the 
arrival of Verres. Likewise in Chapter I, § 8, where the 
sale of the- services of the Roman army to neighboring 
peoples is illustrated by a detailed account of Gabinius's 
corrupt dealings in Egypt with Ptolemy the Piper, the 
narrative is preceded by the statements (23) that "all 
extra-provincial activities were expressly forbidden by 
law", and that the. law "was so uniformly obeyed" that 
when "the news .eached Rome that Gabinius had 
accepted an enormous bribe and had restored Ptolemy 



. . . to his throne 
sensation". 



, it created a tremendous 



The monograph is written, on the whole, in clear, 
readable English. The form is good and the most 
important references have been conveniently quoted in 
full in the footnotes. The proof has apparently been 
carefully read, although stray errors occur in the foot- 
notes. 

The most original handling of material is found in the 
Note on Cicero, Ad Att. 4.19.2, in the two Excursuses, 
and in the discussions concerning Gabinius and Ptolemy 
Auletes, Flaccus's administration in Asia, and the nego- 
tiations with Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia. In the 
Note (12 f.) a disputed point in a letter from Cicero to 
Atticus is interpreted to mean that Caesar gave Quintus 
Cicero, not an unlimited choice of winter-camps in Gaul 
for 54-53 B.C., but a choice between several prede- 
termined locations. For the textual difficulty in the 
passage Mr. Jolliffe apparently adopts Nipperdey's 
emendation hibetna legionis, for he employs it in his 
quotation (9), but his footnote (42) is hazy and am- 
biguous, clouding the decision. In Excursus I (31 f.) it 
is concluded on the evidence of Tacitus, Historiae 1 .44- 
46 that the sale of vacationes by centurions was a 
pernicious system of graft until Otho instituted a 
reform, compensating the centurions for their loss from 
his own purse. In Excursus II (49 ff.) it is figured, 
largely by means of hypothetical and comparative data, 
that Verres realized, on a conservative estimate, $41 ,000 
in one year from discharges in the Sicilian squadron and 
the consequent saving in pay and rations. To this 
would be added the sum secured by cutting down the 
rations of the remnant of the crews. 

With the material on the Egyptian question Mr. 
Jolliffe attempts to prove (23 ff .) that in restoring the 
Piper to his throne Gabinius was a tool of the First 
Triumvirate under the direct agency of Pompey, and 
that the triumvirs shared in the enormous bribe which, 
however, was not paid in full. As to Flaccus, he is 
painted (35 ff.) as a Verres in Asia, in spite of — if not 
because of — Cicero's defense of his administration. 
Cicero's abuse of the Greeks, it is argued, "for daring to 
prefer serious charges against a noble Roman would, in 
itself, raise a suspicion that he had a bad case" (35). 
In regard to Ariobarzanes (64 ff.), it is surmised that the 
king's great indebtedness to Pompey, and to Brutus 
possibly, was for monies promised them for their sup- 
port in the Senate in confirming his title to the throne. 
True, Cicero declared that the king had received his 
title nullo poslulante (Ad Fam. 15.2.8), but Cicero> it is 
maintained, might have been blinded to the facts 
because his vanity had been so exquisitely tickled over 
his appointment as tutor to Ariobarzanes and as 
governor of Cilicia (71). The argumentation upon 
these various questions is exceedingly interesting, even 
ingenious, but there is too much resort to possibility, to 
probability, to the seemingly obvious, and to a priori 
reasoning. Statements become extravagant and the 
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conclusions are unconvincing. The case against 
Gabinius is by far the soundest. 

It is convenient to have in a single monograph much 
of the material that Mr. Jolliffe has collected. His 
work would be even more valuable and enlightening, if 
there were a running commentary or a general chapter 
for comparison with similar practices of the present day. 
The author promises to present a second paper which 
shall set forth the corruption in the domestic politics and 
the judicial administration of the Republic. It will be 
interesting to see whether he will find a greater bulk of 
evidence that is not for exceptional or exaggerated cases, 
or whether he will again have to resort frequently to an 
obviousness that rests as much on knowledge of modern 
newspaper scandal as on accurate records of antiquity. 

Undoubtedly graft was rampant in ancient Rome. 
But, considering the amount and the nature of the evi- 
dence that is produced in Mr. Jolliffe's dissertation, the 
reviewer is not yet ready to admit that the "Roman 
people as a whole ... showed just as scant 
recognition of the rights of the provinces as Roman law 
showed toward the slave" (107). The reviewer is 
optimistic only in visionary moments as to the maturing 
of that "growing conception of the responsibilities of 
office before which rampant individualism, which is the 
basis of all injustice and corruption, must surely, if 
slowly, give way to a social conception "(106). 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. ETHEL HAMPSON BREWSTER. 



LUCRETIUS 1.1—28 AGAIN 

Professor Knapp's position with respect to Lucretius 
1. 1-28 (The Classical Weekly 14.73) seems to me 
nearly impregnable. Monro (fourth edition), by the 
way, sets a period after verses 5, 16, and 20, as well as a 
colon after verse 5, which disturbs the passage still 
further. 

One or two things occur to me which, on the whole, 
strengthen Professor Knapp's argument, I think. In 
24, te sociam studeo is a virtual imperative, equivalent to 
es (or sis) socia. The only reason actually alleged for 
asking the goddess to give lepor to his verses is the fact 
that they are to be dedicated to Memmius. Otherwise 
there is no reason for magis in 28, although, in the 
insistence that his verses must be granted more charm 
since they will appertain to one whom the goddess has 
decided to honor with perfect and permanent distinc- 
tion, there is the obvious implication that the poet could 
not ask for more of something which he did not already 
have, or expect to have, in some measure. But leaving 
this argument, perhaps rather tortuous, we may fairly 
say that the demand for lepoi is hardly suggested in 24, 
and that he prefers his request in rather back-handed 
fashion (or is it a clever literary device?). 

I tested Professor Knapp's discussion by writing out 
a sort of skeleton of the argument. This is what I got : 
(1) 1-5, 'Venus, since thou givest life to all'; (2) 6-20, 
'as thus and thus ..." (elaboration of the idea, as 



a theme in music, after it is 'announced' by some instru- 
ment in the orchestra, is taken up, repeated, and varied 
by others, and so permanently lodged in the conscious- 
ness of the hearer); (3) 21-23, ' an d since, on the 
grounds set forth above, we may go so far as to say that 
" 'tis love that makes the world go round" ' (quae 
quoniam, 21); (4) 24-25, ' 'tis thou whose partnership I 
want in writing about the universe'; (5) 26-28, 'but 
this poem is to be dedicated to Memmius, and, since he 
is thy favorite, so much the greater reason is there for 
thee to lend my words thy grace'. 

Does not this dispose of the slight difficulty Professor 
Knapp felt with respect to quae quoniam (21), especially 
since nowhere else in the passage is quae restrictive? 

The Loomis Institute. t v ti,,^ 

Windsor, Connecticut. ■'• r " CAKbv 



THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 

Competitions for Fellowships in School of Classical 
Studies 

The American Academy in Rome announces its 
annual competitions for the Fellowships in Classical 
Studies. There are two Fellowships of the value of 
$i,ooc each for one year, and one of the value of $1,000 
for two years. Residence is provided at the Academy 
free of charge. The awards are made after competi- 
tions, which are open to unmarried men and women, 
citizens of the United States. Entries will be received 
until March first. For detailed circular giving further 
particulars apply to the undersigned, Secretary of the 
Academy, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Attention is called to the following General Regula- 
tions. 

Persons desiring to compete for one of these Fellow- 
ships must fill out, in triplicate, a form of application 
to be obtained from the Secretary, and file it with him 
not later than March 1 . They must submit evidence of 
attainment in Latin literature, Greek literature, Greek 
and Roman history and archaeology, also an ability to 
use German and French. They will be required to 
present published or unpublished papers so as to indi- 
cate their fitness to undertake special work in Rome. 

The Fellows will be selected without examination, 
other than the submission of the required papers, by the 
Fellowship Jury. 

Fellows in Classical Studies will be required to 
engage in some piece of special research during the term 
of their Fellowship, and to publish the results of their 
investigations, as the Academy may direct. 

Roscoe Guernsey, 
Executive Secretary. 



In The Classical Weekly 14.49, at tne beginning 
of Professor Knapp's article on The Love of Nature in 
Vergil: I, a most illuminating list is given of Eng.ish- 
men not primarily classical scholars who have done dis- 
tinguished work in the classical field. I was surprised 
at one omission — that of Benjamin Bickley Rogers, the 
great editor and translator of Aristophanes, who, 
though he was by profession a barrister, and in no sense 
of the term a professional scholar, has nevertheless 
produced the most successful versions in the English 
language of the comedies of Aristophanes. 

University Musemm, STEPHEN BlEECKER Luce. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



